EDITORIAL COMMENT 


*** 

WHAT WE REPRESENT 

At the Annual Council of the Guild of St. Barnabas, held at Chicago during 
the second week of November, this organization decided to discontinue the publi¬ 
cation of the News Letter and make The American Journal of Nursing its 
official organ. 

The Journal now stands as the official organ of the four great National 
Associations of Nurses in America, viz.: 

The Associated Alumnae of Trained Nurses of the United States; 

The American Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools for Nurses; 

The Order of Spanish-American War Nurses; 

The Guild of St. Barnabas. 

Through these four organizations we represent the professional, the educa¬ 
tional, the patriotic, and the religious life of the nurse, and as the Guild of St. 
Barnabas includes in its membership clergymen and a large associate membership 
of non-professional women, we spread the knowledge of our professional aims and 
aspirations, while we receive from them inspiration for the higher religious life, 
which is too often neglected in the pressure of nursing work. 


STATE REGISTRATION 

We have given in another column Mrs. Bedford Fenwick’s editorial on the 
Congress, published in the Nursing Record under date of October 26, in which 
she quotes Miss Mclsaac’s resolution in favor of “ State registration.” 

We feel sure that those of our readers who were privileged to hear Mrs. 
Fenwick speak at the Congress will be interested in reading her able rCsumG of 
this most important subject, and we cannot give a better setting to the resolution 
than she presents. 

Two years ago we would have said without hesitation that the nurses of 
this country were divided on the question of registration, but through the in¬ 
fluence of our organizations and of the nursing journals the sentiment of the 
women of the profession has undergone a marvellous change. We stand to-day 
united in the belief that “State registration” is necessary for our progress; 
that without it we remain stationary; retrogression, under these circumstances, 
being the inevitable result. 

To our knowledge, the nurses of five States are taking decided steps along 
this line. 

The New York State nurses held a meeting in Albany on April 16 of this 
year. At this meeting that crucial problem, What shall constitute membership 
in the society? was left an open question until a future time. The second 
meeting, which it was then expected would be held in Buffalo during Congress 
week, was postponed, and is to be held in New York during the month of January, 
time and place to be announced later. 

On June 13 the Virginia nurses held a convention in Richmond, and on 
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July 6 the nurses of Illinois held their first meeting towards State registration 
in Chicago. 

New Jersey is agitating, and Kentucky, really the first State to move, we 
have not recently heard from. We understand that their first bill before the 
Legislature was defeated, but that the nurses are not discouraged by this failure. 

An informal meeting of the New York State nurses was held during 
Congress week, when a general discussion of the eligibility problem took place, 
but no definite conclusion was reached. It was here brought out that Virginia 
and Illinois had decided to organize on individual lines, and not by representa¬ 
tion by delegates from organizations. Right here we are confronted by two of 
the most vital questions which have yet been presented to the profession for 
solution, which are, What minimum of education, age, and moral qualifications 
shall constitute a trained nurse? and, What class of hospitals shall we recognize 
as possessing facilities necessary for the proper education and training of nurses? 

Our two national organizations, “ The American Society of Superintendents 
of Training-Schools” and “ The Associated Alumme of Trained Nurses of the 
United States,” have held rigidly, in the past, to the standard of a general hos¬ 
pital training, with a two-years’ course in a hospital of not less than fifty beds. 
Unquestionably, the rigid adherence to these lines has done much for the educa¬ 
tional and ethical advancement of nurses, but these standards, while most im¬ 
portant in their place, are hardly broad enough when we come to the subject of 
State legislation. 

Into the State organizations comes the question of politics, and here we 
have the attendants of the State hospitals for the insane, the nurses of the 
sanatoriums, the nurses of the small general hospitals, and the nurses of the 
special hospitals, all claiming the same legal rights as the graduates of the 
larger general hospitals to participate in this movement. 

How are we to fix a standard by which a trained nurse shall be eligible for 
membership in a State society when we have no educational basis upon which 
to build? 

From a purely political stand-point the individual membership has many 
advantages, as we shall need the political support of each and every woman in 
order to overcome the opposition which we are likely to meet when we apply 
for legislative action. 

On the other hand, such an organization is most unwieldy, and concentration 
of power usually means more clearly defined business methods and better prac¬ 
tical results. 

Representation by delegates from nursing organizations would undoubtedly 
be the simplest way to go about this work, but, unfortunately, our existing 
organizations are of a character which makes this plan impracticable. 

The majority of our societies, the alumnae associations, while valuable in 
their place, are organized upon a basis which would seem to exclude them from 
State representation. 

These societies include in their membership residents of perhaps a dozen 
States, who, as the constitutions now stand, would have a perfect right to 
influence their society in its action on State matters. Then, again, these alumnae 
associations are confined almost exclusively to the large nursing centres, leaving 
the outlying districts without means of representation. 

Representation from the general or county club is the legitimate form 
which should be followed, but here we come against the fact that there are only 
half a dozen of such clubs in the whole country. 
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We make the suggestion that county clubs being, for the present, so much 
in the minority, membership shall consist of delegates from any kind of a nursing 
organization, provision being made that non-resident members shall not be 
permitted to take active part in State matters, nor isolated individual nurses, 
until such time as there shall be ten individual members in a county, when for 
further representation they shall be required to organize and send a delegate. 

This is somewhat upon the lines upon which some of the medical associa¬ 
tions have been established, and is a modified plan of one of the many con¬ 
sidered at the New York State meeting in April. It seems to us the most de¬ 
sirable for practical results, but the question, “ What shall constitute a trained 
nurse?” still remains unanswered. 

Our standard must be clearly defined before we can advance a step further, 
as “ What do you mean by a trained nurse?” will be the first question with which 
we shall be confronted when the bill for registration is presented to the Legis- 
tures of the several States. 

A false step at this point in our history may mean years lost to progress. 
We are not working for ourselves in this matter, but for those who are to come 
after us, and we need to go slowly, not permitting personal gain or partisan 
strife to have a place in this great movement. 


AN INTERESTING DELEGATE 

Among the foreign delegates to the Congress there was no one woman who 
was listened to with greater interest, respect, and deference than Miss Catherine 
J. Wood, a delegate from fourteen different nursing organizations in England, 
and at the present time the managing director and principal owner of the 
“ Nurses’ Hostel” in London. Miss Wood is no longer a young woman, having 
been a nurse since 1863, and her great experience, her plain common-sense, and 
her clearness of diction made her one of the most interesting speakers of the 
occasion. 

Her paper, entitled “ A Retrospect and a Forecast,” given in the present 
number and read at the Temple of Music on the afternoon of the closing exer¬ 
cises, September 21, was one of the most interesting of the papers presented at 
the Congress. 

Miss Wood, who is one of the pioneer nurses of England, believes in nurses 
and in the future of the nursing profession. 

She does not hesitate to show the foibles and defects that are to be found 
among the women in our ranks, and believes that in our professional work we 
will always be subordinate to the medical profession, but that in every matter 
outside of the direct and immediate treatment of the patient we must be an 
independent body of workers, organizing and managing our own societies, pro¬ 
viding our own homes and club-houses, and establishing for ourselves such 
ethical lines as are necessary and best in our relations with the patient, the 
physician, and one another. 

In this country we have so far avoided the mistake of organizing in con¬ 
junction with medical men or laymen. We only know of one important organiza¬ 
tion among nurses which has a physician for a president. This is, of course, 
excluding the “ Guild of St. Barnabas,” which is a religious, and not a purely 
professional society. 

We go farther than Miss Wood in her forecast for the future, and believe 
that when we have obtained “ State registration,” preliminary education on the 



